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ABSTRACT 

This paper documents what may be a "first in the 
nation": the implementation of a formalized planning process in the 
media field on a statewide basis. Guidelines were developed for an 
integrated media system^ which included library, television, and 
audiovisual services, using a systems approach. The aim of the system 
was to increase use of media in education. This report explains the 
guidelines that were set up and documents their implementation in two 
school districts, Jordan and Provo. A four-year evaluation program to 
assess the impact of the integrated media system on students and 
teachers is now in process. The evaluation procedures are described. 
Appendixes present an overview of the planning process and reproduce 
forms used at various stages of the implementation i?nd evaluation 
process. (JK) 
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FOREWORD 



During the past few years new planning techniques have emerged 
on the educational scene which have made it possible for educators 
to refine their planning processes to a degree not previously 
possible* 

The first significant attempt in Utah--and perhaps in the 
nation-- to apply these new techniques to a major educational 
component has been in the instructional media area. Under the 
direction of the Instructional Media Division, in cooperation with 
the Planning Unit, a program was developed which utilize these 
planning techniques to implement an integrated media system in 
Utah's schools and districts. This publication is a report on 
that program and its pilot testing in two districts. 



potential of the program, will be encouraged to adopt the integrated 
media system in their schools. It is also hoped that all districts 
in the state will recognize the value of che new planning techniques 
involved and apply them to other areas in their school systems. 



It is hoped that other districts in Utah, recognizing the 




State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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PREFACE 



Technological devices are exciting, 
no harder to operate than sewing machines, 
and extremely challenging as a means of 
teaching. 



The elementary children of today were 
born into an automated world. To reduce 
their classroom environment to one of 
texts and chalkboards would thrust 
them into an era that is long past, 
and, even more alarming, such an arid 
school experience would make them 

unprepared for and fearful of the h 
future. 

A teacher can only take a child as 
she receives him and move him along 
to another teacher. But a whole string 
of teachers cannot hope to teach any 
child all the facts he must know. They 
must, therefore, help him to reach out 
for the things he needs. They must 
enlarge his perspective, and they need 
all the help that modern science and 
technology can give them. 



--Mrs. Eleanor Roberts 

1970 Utah Teacher of the Year 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Listed at the forefront of "explosions'* in which we are 
involved is the "technology explosion." It has had a vast impact 
on education and educational planning. Hooper describes educational 
technology as a four-part process, comprised of (1) the formulation 
of objectives, (2) identification of types of learning, (3) mani- 
pulation of conditions of learning, and (4) application of measure- 
ment techniques.^ Instructional technology has been defined as a 
systematic ^implication of knowledge to practical problems. 

Technology has been developing on at least three fronts: 

1. Educators have been involved with techniques and 
procedures for determining what students should be able 
to do, how to plan for this attainment, and how to 
measure the extent to which it has been achieved. 

2. Along with educators, psychologists have been grappling 
with the problem of what goes on in the human brain 
when learning and productive thinking occur. 

3. Industry has made vast technical improvements in 
hardware (equipment and such — including computers) 
and substantial improvements in the preparation of 
software (content materials — printed pages, magnetic 
tape^ film, etc.). 

^R. Hooper, Framework for Studying Instructional Technology 
(New York: Academy for Educational Develoi)ment , 1970). 




Technology in education involves a synthesis of the best that 
education, psychology and industry have to offer. It 
involves setting discreet behavioral goals, specifying 
alternatives for achieving them, developing means of 
measuring the extent to which they have been met, and 
providing the necessary inputs to get the whole process 
started,^ 

Although school administrators are becoming involved with 

production, storage, and utilization of materials as they implement 

educational technology, 

adoption of new technolof.y has been slow, due to its high 
cost to small school districts, the loss of local autonomy 
involved in accepting regional systems, and unwillingness 
to invest in systems of unproved success in the field. The 
fragmented nature of education tends to restrict the spread of 
new technology, especially to small or remote districts, and to 
minority groups, where its effect would be greatest in guarantee- 
ing a minimum level of educaMon • • • • Media use is ineffective 
unless the whole educational system is geared to take advantage 
of it. 2 

Although adoption has been slow, the advances of technology 
are sure, and during the last five years the instructional materials 
center has gained popularity in concept and in practice; and adminis- 
trators in all parts of the country are either providing facilities, 
planning to provide them, or have the uncomfortable feeling that they 
arc "somehow neglecting that which must sooner or later be donc,"^ 

The technology tide cannot be turned back. Although few 
validated research findings are available as to its benefits, the 
uso of media has earned a respected place among teaching techniques 
because it can overcome perpetual barriers through involving the 



^E. Darrell Allington, "Technology: Teacher Aid or Throat?" 
Perspectives in Utah Education , 3:9, December 1970. 

^A. R. Molnar) Educational Techno logy--The White Elephant 
C^ashington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1969). 

Lowell and Phyllis Horton, "Instructional Materials Centers: 
An Annotated Bibliography," American Libraries > 1:290, March 1970. 
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student directly in the learning process, and it utilizes the vast 
amount of learning potential which is non-verbal iii, character. Also 
the multimedia approach is ew^scntial to individualize learning, 
which is being particularly stressed in the Utah school system and 
across the nation. Due to these and other factors, within one decado 
the concept of media has changed from that of a supplementary role 
in education to that of the primary source of instruction. 

State Level Responses to Changes in Media 

The offering of services in tho media area by the Utah State 
Board of Education is rather recent. Before 1965 separato library, 
audiovisual, and television services were found in the public school.- 
of Utah, but lirpr^ved leadership and coordination was needed. In 
1965, the StciV "^oavd established a Division of Instructional Media 
as one of the major divisions under the Deputy Superintendent for 
Instruction. Dr. LeRoy R. Lindeman was employed as Division 
Administrator. Initially, the Division staff was similar to that of 
the school dis tricts--with a library specialist, an audiovisual 
specialist, and a television specialist. This organization vas 
traditional, and the areas were coord inated--but; they were not inte- 
grated. During 1969 the Division was reorganized on a functional 
basis; all titles relating to types of materials vere deleted, and 
the specialists were given titles and assignments based on functions. 

The major responsibility of the Division include: 

1. Providing leadership in the media field 

a. Conducting workshops and other inservice training 
throughout the state. 



•3- 
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b. Providing consulting services to local districts 
and to schools where no district media servicen 
are available. 

c. Establishing guidelines and standardly for local 
media systems* 

d. Recommending certification requirements for media 
personnel. 

e. Informing educators of latest developments in the 
media field. 

f. Working with curriculum committees in the selection 
and development of materials. 

2. Administering State and Federal programs dealing 
primarily with media. 

3. Procuring programs and scheduling the State's primary 
educational television stations during school hours. 

4. Producing instructional television programs, motion 
picture- films, multimedin. presentations , overhead 
transparencies , etc • 

5. Providing the usual services of the local instructional 
media center for the staff of the Office of the State 
Superintendent. 

While considerable success had been achieved in Utah's public 

schools by 1970 in bringing together and integrating the separate 

library, television, and audiovisual services under the media concept, 

to too large a degree these services were still on adjunct to-- 

j 

rather than an integral part of — the learning process. 



In addition, the State media and administrative personnel 
desired to integrate the funding of similar Federal and State 
programs. Under the direction of Dr. Winget, the State Coordinator 
of Title III NDEA was transferred into the Instructional Media 
Division, thus making possible the integration of the three main 
ear-marked funds for learning resources; Title III NDEA, Title II 
ESEA, and State Media Improvement funds. 

Concurrently, the Planning Unit was developing a pattern for 
improving educational planning and evaluation, which it shared with 
the Divisions in the State Office. Dj;. Lindeman recognized its 
potential as a vehicle for the proper utilization of media and 
media personnel in the learning process. Working closely with 
Dr. Don K. Richards of the Planning Unit he devised an initial 
Integrated Media Program for developing an Integrated Media System 
as a subsystem^ of the total school district educational system. 

The guidelines of this Program hastened the integration of 
the previously separate services, provided for the integration of the 
funding for the three related programs, and established a system 
approach for planning in the media area. 

A pilot study of the Integrated Media System was conducted 
in two local s,':hool districts and an evaluation was designed. 

^The term "subsystem" rather than "program" is used, for 
media cannot be considered separate and apart from other activities. 
It Is not a separate "program," for it does not have objectives of 
its own, but is a method of reaching the objectives of instructional 
and other programs. It will sometimes be referred to as a "system," 
in this paper, but is should be understood that it is a subsystem 
and an integral part of the overall educational system in the 
State. 




Purpose of This Paper 

In answer to requests for information about the Integrated 
Media Program and *:he planning mode used for its implementation, 
this paper has been prepared. It hopes to meet the following 
objectives : 

1. To document what is perhaps a "first in the nation'*-- 
the implementation of a formalized planning process in 
the media field on a statewide basis. 

2. To illustrate how, by utilizing the Program developed 
by the State Division of Instructional Media and the 
Planning Unit, the media program of a district and its 
individual schools can become a functioning subsystem 
for improving the learning process--an integral part of 
the total educational system. 

3. To show how the efforts of several divisions in a 
state agency can be directed toward a common goal. 

4. To illustrate how an approach of this type can improve 
the interface ^etween the state office and local school 
districts. 

5. To document the implementation of the Integrated Media 
System in two local school districts, to meet their own 
needs, using the system and tools developed by the 
Division of Instructional Media. 

6. To review and consider ways of implementing the system 
of plann.'^'^c an^ guidelines worked out by the Instruc- 
tional Media Division and modified as a result of the 

^ 13 -6- 
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pilot studies done in Jordan and Provo School 



Districts. 



7. 



To encourage other Utah districts to adopt this 



program -for developing an integrated media subsystem 
to facilitate meeting their unique objectives. 

8. Tc encourage the requesting and use of assistance 

from the Planning Unit and other State Agency divisions 
by local units, through providing a model which can be 
applied to many areas in which assistance is needed. 
(An overview of the planning process is included 
as Appendix A.) 

The following pages will describe the steps involved in 



tha planning, developing, and implementing of iia integrated media 
system in two pilot districts, utilizing the State-developed implemen- 
tation program. The design for an evaluation of the Integrated 



Media System will also be presented. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDELINES FOR AN 
INTEGRATED MEDIA SYSTEM 

The developtnent of guidelines for an integrated media system 
by the Instructional Media Division of the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction became imperative because 
existing guidelines had been outdated by the integration of the 
library and audiovisual fields and by the growing complexity of and 
rapid changes in the field of instructional media. 

Several major changes in education have affected the 
instructional media field: 

1« The change in primary focus in education from the 
teacher to the student. 

2. A change in attitude on the part of educators from 
viewing media as a few things on the side to be enjoyed 
when the "work" was done, to viewing it as an integral 
and indispensable part of the instructional process. 

3. The growth of technology and the burgeoning of types 
and verities of materials available for purchase or 
production. "A lone flower has become a garden"-- 

in many schools a collection of books and a few audio- 
visual materials have been expanded and developed 
into a full-blown media center. 

4. The recognition by administrators and educators 
generally that the separation of resources into 
library, audiovisual, and television was an artificial 
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division, based only on management: expediency and not 
geared to the use of materials by teachers and students, 
and the demand by these same educators that media 
services be reorganized with a client orientation. 
Other changes, perhaps equally important as those mentioned 
above, are outlined by Squire: ^ 

1, Today's child, subjected to many visual and audio 
experiences, is less print-conscious than were children 
of previous generations. He has grciwn up in a 
technologically noisy and busy world, he has adjusted 
to free movement and acceptance of responsibility. 

He is more ready to use sophisticated hardware and take 
advantage of the complexity of materials than children 
of previous years, 

2, Recent experience with varied instructional technology 
leads to less confidence that any one medium or machine 
can bear the total instructional load, 

3, A trend is developing to design and produce materials 
through a system approach, trying to identify the 
function of each medium and then to relate one to 
another, 

4, Emphasis has shifted from attention to media as a 
teaching devise to the use of media as a learning 
device. 



^J. R. Squire, Taking the Long View of Modia and Machines . 
(International Reading Association, 1969), p, 12, 
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The long-range goal, to produce materials which will 



allow teachers to individualize instruction and to 



adapt to new methods, is slowly being realized. 



Schoolmen currently experimenting with curriculum innovation are 
primarily concerned with the individualization of instruction; 
and the 70's, most education observers predict, will see an 
outpouring of new tools, materials, and teaching methods to 
support this effort . . • . An educational system is needed that 
can unite an individualized system of learning and teaching and 
the physical facilities that can move it from theory to 
practice.! 

These and other changes have affected every aspect of the 

instructional media field, but adjustment has not been easy and 

guidance and direction have been needed. 

Talk about innovation is quite fashionable, but action is 
not too evident . • . Many concerned school people and 
designers just don't know what to do, where to look, and when 
to act—even when they know what they want to achieve. 2 



instructional media have outdated existing guidelines, the most 
common question asked by administrators, according to Dr. Lindeman, 
has been, •'What is a good media program?" In response to this 
question, the Instructional Media Division moved to formulate 
official State guidelines 

Development of guidelines began in the summer of 1968 when 
the Division held a one-week workshop for all district- level media 
personnel. The outcome of this workshop was a publication titled 

^"A School for the 70' s: The Module of One," Nation's 
Schools . 25:57, March 1970. 



Development of Guidelines in Response to Change 



As the many changes in attitudes and practices regarding 
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Guidelines for Developing an Instructional Media Program for Utah 
Schools --Tentative which was distributed to all public .schools in 
Utah that fall. In the school year 1968-1969 the State Office 
conducted regional conferences over the State, and principals and 
media personnel were asked to evaluate the tentative guidelines 
that had been fornailated at the suniner workshop. The results were 
computer-analyzed . 

A common recommendat:lon received at the conferences and 
later acted upon was that the guidelines be phased so as to provide 
steps along which schools migiht progress. During 1970-71 the 
guidelines were revised, based on the conference evaluations, and 
criteria were developed for a four-phase plan. 

The last phase of this plan was based on, but was not identical i 
to, the 1968 national standards developed by the Department of 
Audio Visual Instruction (DAVI) and the American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL). In addition to the usual quantitative 
measures, the Utah standards identified philosophy and spelled out 
roles for various media personnels-including the functions of 
professional, para-prof esslonal, and clerical positions. 

The guidelines for the development of an instructional 
media system were divided Into four parts, each covered in a 
separate publication.^ Part I described the philosophy and 
personnel; Part II outlined desirable physical facilities, equipment, 
and materials. Part III described several exemplary programs; 

These publications are available from the Instructional ^ 
Media Division, Office- of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1400 University Club Bldg., 136 East South Temple, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 
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Part IV provided measurable criteria for evaluating a school media system. 
Sample pages from this publication are included here as Appendix B. In 
addition to these major publications, a brochure » ••The School Instructional 
Media Center," was used to summarize ideas froro the four publications 
in a short, attractive format (see Appendix C). The guidelines 
were officially adopted by the Utah State Board of Education on 
September 17, 1971. 

Usually, the next procedure for a state agency would be to 
mail the guides out and "hope" something would happen. Occasionally, 
the state agency would initiate some regional conferences to explain 
the guides. In this instance, however, the Instructional Media 
Division decided that neither of these steps alone, nor both of them 
together, would produce the desired results. 

Development of System Approach to Implementation 

A system approach to implementation was adopted and the 
Instructional Media Division, together with the Planning Unit, 
devised a plan for introducing the guidelines district by district. 

The goals established for this implementation plan were: 

1. To introduce a system approach for planning to local 
districts via the media system, 

2. To integrate media personnel, materials, equipment, 
and facilities into the overall educational system of 
a school district as a subsystem so that it would 

4 

support the educational experiences of learners as an 
integral part of these experiences. 




3, To provide an integrated means of allocating Federal 
and State funds earmarked for these purposes. 
Initially these were Title II, ESEA; Title III, NDEA; 
and State Media Improvement Fimds. 

4. To provide districts with a continuous means of 
evaluating their media subsystem* 

Steps taken to provide a model system and needed guidelines 



were worked out in collaboration with the Planning Unit and were 
the same as in other educational planning endeavors: 



1, Identify problem (document the need for improvement in 
the media area) • 

2. Define the problem (consider constraints to solving 



solution can be evaluated), 

3. Analyze the' problem t resulting in objectives for the 
media system. 

4. Generate alternative solutions or strategies which 
would lead to attainment of objectives. 

5# Select the "best" solution or strategy in terms of 
some criteria. 

6. Implement the decision by putting into effect the 
selected strategy or solution. 

a* Who haf responsibility for what action? Or 
specir ic steps or activities? 



the problem and performance requirements by which the 
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b. 



Tijne frame. When will each step begin and/or 
conclude, or will activities continue? 
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c. Where will activities trke place? What facilities 
are available? What facilities can be made 
available? 



7. Determine performance effectiveness through evaluation. 



The project application (see Appendix D, "Basic District 



Media Project Proposal--First Year'*) was designed to meet these 
objectives and was structured to lead districts through the planning 
mode identified above. 



Planned procedures for implementing the integrated media 



system in school districts were as follows (see flow chart in 
Appendix E, "Program tc Develop an Integrated Media Subsystem"): 



1. Initially, districts request participation. 

2, Instructional Media Division staff meets with the 
superintendent and district staff and explains program, 
using an overhead projector presentation, 

3. Superintendent appoints a district Media Director to 
lead the program and to serve as liaison with State 
Office, 

4, Superintendent sets up District Media Committee, The 
composition is left to his discretion, but the following 



8. 



Revise as necessary. 



Plan for Implementing the Integrated Media 
System in School Districts 



are recommended: 



a. District Media Directed as Chairman. 
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b. Two district specialist (one in science desirable). 
c« Two school media coordinators (one elementary 
and one secondary)* 

d. Two school principals (one elementary and one 
secondary) . 

e. Additional personnel as deemed advisable by the 
districts. 

5. District Media Committee holds meeting with all media 
coordinators and principals in district and explains 
program. 

6. Individual schools conduct a needs study. Principals, 
media coordinator, and teachers are involved,, 

a. Each subject area is reviewed as to the total 
instructional needs for that specific area. 

b. Media support is examined to determine where it is 
needed. Existing facilities are surveyed, 
utilizing the school media profile sheets 
prepared by the State Office and included here 

as Appendix F.^ Additional items needed to support 
the educational program of the school are identi- 



7. Schools establish objectives for a five-year period 
and indicate these on schpol media profile form« 

8. Schools establish first-year priorities and indicate 
these on a school media profile. (Computer forms were 
used beginning 1 December 1971 — See Appendices F, I, & J.) 

1a computerized program has been developed and the initial 



profile sheets have been replaced with a flow chart and optical 
scanning forms (See Appendix E and I). 



fied. 
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9. District Media Committee reviews locai goals for 

realism and desirability, negotiates where necessary, 
and recommends approval. 

10. Districts make a summary of the profiles of the schools 
in the district. (This was done on a computer after 

1 December 1971--See Appendix K.) 

11. District develops a district integrated media plan to 
support the instructional program of the schools and 
sets up a schedule of events to reach goals. (See 
Appendix D.) 

12. Superintendent approves district plan. 

13. District submits integrated media plan to the Instruc- 
tional Media Division for review and approval. 

a. Division administrator checks overall format. 

b. Division staff checks details. 

c. Any changes necessary are negotiated with district. 

d. Plan is approved by State Office. 

14. After approval, media grants are made by the Division 
Administrator. Special State Funds for Media Improve- 
ment are [ * ted immediately. Funds from Title II, 
ESEA, and Title III, NDEA, are granted as soon as 
received. 

15. Starting in January of the following year, the program 
is again evaluated to see which priorities were achieved 
and which ones were not, and to "determine changes in 

goals and needs . 

16. Steps six through fourteen are repeated annually. 
(See Appendices G, H, L, and M.) 




Field Testing 



Two school districts, Jordan and Provo, were selected to 
field test the program. They worked through the guidelines and mad 
suggestions for revision and clarifications. All suggestions were 
Considered and most were incorporated in the final document. 

Individual experiences of the Jordan and Provo Districts in 
implementing the system are presented in the next two chapters. 




III. A PILOT STUDY OF THE INTEGRATED MEDIA SYSTEM 
IN JORDAN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Jordan District administration and Board of Education 
are very media-oriented. Even before being approached by the 
Instructional Media Division staff, they had visualized the trend 
toward implementation of technology in the classroom, and in 1969 
had hired a principal of twenty years' experience in the District, 
Orr L. Hill, to join the administrative staff as Director of the 
Instructional Media Program. He was charged with establishing 
a central District Instructional Media Center to select, construct, 
organize, and circulate materials and equipment to the individual 
schools* 

The Center was housed in what had formerly been the 
Administration Building just west of Jordan High School, which had 
recently been vacated by the administrative staff when they moved 
to new quarters. After some renovation, a facility was ready for 
adaption to the growing needs of the District. The Media Center 
today is comprised of: 

1. A central office 

2. Shelves of films (The Center is a State Depository) 

3. A room for inspecting, cleaning, and repairing films 

4. The Director's office 

5. Rooms where materials are produced, classified, and 
stored 
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6. Rooms where materials are sorted and prepared for 
delivery to schools 

7. Rooms where printing, collating, dry mounting, laminat- 
ing, and duplicating is done 

8. Rooms for recording and dubbing 

9. A video-tape (VTR) room 

A darl-Jroom is under construction and a larger printshop is being 
prepared. Forecasts for the future include a production room for 
three-dimensional objects. 

Equipment (hardware) found at the Center includes: 

1, Cameras (8 mm, and 16 mm, movie cameras; 35 mm, 
slide camera; half-frame camera for filmstrips; 
Polariod, reflex, and video cameras). Every junior 
and senior high school in the district has a video 
camera, 

2, Projectors (16 mm,, 8 mm,, slide, filmstrip, overhead, 
opaque, and rear projection equipment) 

3, Viewers (filmstrip and slide) 

4, Audio equipment (radios, record players, casettes, 
reel-to-reel recordei3) 

5, Video-equipment (video tape recorders, monitors 
and cameras) 

6, Graphics equipment 

7, Duplicating equipment (mimeograph, spirit, and Xerox) 
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Materials (software), both conmercial and Center-produced, 



1. 1,350 motion picture films, including 200 State-owned 
films 

2. 4,000 filmstrips 

3. 3,000 transparencies, including some motion trans- 
parencies and some transparency kits 

4. 360 casette tapes 

5. 260 picture sets 

6. 350 Shorewood Art Collection reproductions 

7. 50 film locps 

8. 50 kits 

The Center staff consists of the Director, two assistants, 



Implementation of the Integrated Instructional Media System 
followed the outline presented in Chapter III with very little 
deviation: 



Dr. LeRoy Lindeman, Administrator of the Division 
of Instructional Media and Dr. Don K. Richards, 
Administrative Assistant and Planner, met with Mr. Hill 



ask his assistance in piloting its initiation in the 

State. Mr. Hill was impressed with the benefits which 

might result from a planned approach to media and 
readily agreed to lend his district's assistance. 



found at the Center include approximately: 



a secretary, and a delivery man. 



Implementation of the Integrated 
Instructional Media System 



to explain the system and its possibilities and to 




Realizing that the prime mover for growth in the 
instructional media area must be the district's chief 
school administrator, Mr. Hill next made an appointment 
with the district superintendent and another member 
of the Administrative Staff. Already sold on media, 
these men gave an enthusiastic positive response to 
the proposal • 

Afcer preparing a profile for the District Center, as 
outlined in the Guidelines set forth by the project 
and based on equipment and materials in the District 
Center, Mr. Hill met with the Jordan District Board 
of Education, The opportunity of participating in this 
new innovative effort was discussed and was enthusi- 
astically approved. 

A similar meeting was held with elementary and secondary 
school principals to acquaint them with the objectives 
of the program and to lay the groundwork for coopera- 
tion in the individual schools. 

Next, Mr. Hill called a meeting of the principals and 
media coordinators (the group who was to do the 
planning and paperwork) and outlined in detail the steps 
to be taken. The District profile sheet was displayed, 
giving a visual picture of the current status of the 
District Media Center, with the goals for the first 
year and for a five-year period also clearly shown* 
Most of the people present were familiar with ALA 
(American Library Association) and DAVI (Department 
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of Audio- Visual Instruction) standards, many of which 
were included in the guidelines, which facilitated 
understanding. They, too, were in favor of supporting 
the proposed program. 

6, Although the principals were in every case to be 

includ.»d in determining the need for instructional 
media in the schools, the instructional media 
coordinators were appointed as chairmen of the schools' 
Instructional Media Committees. Therefore, all instruc- 
tional media personnel were called together, the program 
was described and their support was solicited. Some 
of the coordinators were apprehensive, but most were 
excited about the possibility of attention being 
focused on what they knew to be a vital area and about 
the benefits of long-range planning and the establish- 
ment of priorities. To this point no individual school 
action had been taken, and all District action had been 
preliminary groundwork. 

?• At this point a District committee of eleven members 
was appointed, with representatives as follows: 

a. One from the administrative staff (Mr, Hill, the 
Chairman) , 

b. One from the consultant staff at the District 
Office, 

c. Orie principal from each level (elementary, junior 
high school and senior high school), 




d. Two media coordinators from each level (elementary, 

junior high, and senior high school). 
The Committee was given a rough copy of the Guidelines, 
and after reviewing them carefully and in detail, the 
members offered suggestions for revisions and made 
other comments about the program. 

8, The Comnittee then met with members of the Instruc- 
tional Media Division staff of the State Office and 
went over the recommendations with them. 

9. Next, the Committee prepared a trial profile as practice 
in using the form. With their knowledge of the District's 
holdings and goals they wrestled with questions of how 

to adapt the program to present and possible buildings, 
facilities, budgets, and personnel. 

10. Next, the Committee met with the principal and instruc- 
tional media ccoidinator in each school and helped them 
appoint a local school committee (chaired by the 
Coordinator and always including the principal). 

11. The school Instructional Media Committee was charged 
with two tasks: 

a. working out a profile, based on the Guidelines, 
of their present status and showing a five-year 
projection of goals and one-year priorities; and 

b, developing a plan for achieving the priorities 
established in the prepared profile. 
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12. Finally, the District Conmtittee met with all of the 
school media coordinators, each of whom brought with 
them a profile prepared for his school. Copies of the 
profile were made and a District compilation was 
prepared (a sample page of the District compilation and of a 
school profile are reproduced on the following pages). 

13. Additional suggestions were made to the State Office 
regarding revision of forms, changes in procedures, 
etc., which were reviewed by the Instructional Media 
Division and adopted if appropriate. 

14. The Superintendent reviewed and approved the District 
media plan. 

15. The State Instructional Media Division reviewed and 
approved the plan. 

16. Media grants were made to the District from ESEA 
Title II, NDEA Title III, and Special State Funds 
for Media Improvement to cover purchase of equipment 
and materials ordered by the school as a result of the 
planning that went into the preparation cf the 
profiles. 
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Utah State Board of Education 
Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Instnicticnal Media Division 
LeRo/ R, Lindeman, Administrator 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84III 



DISTRICT MEDIA PROFILE 



- ^ : "11^ ■ Jordan 1971-72 

District Media Director District Date 



List below on each line under 'rhe appropriate phase the number of schools in the 
district qualifying for each phase. 



Does Not 



PHILOSOPHY & PROGRAM 


Meet Any 
0 


rhase 

1 


Phase 
2 


nL 

Phase 
3 


Phase 
4 
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General 
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17 
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Selection 




2? 
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B-2 


Weeding 
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19 
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Professional Person's -Title 




21 


7 
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18 
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Location of Materials 
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18 
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Staff Utilization 
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C-l-4> 


Student Utilization 
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C-l-c 


Extent of Use 




8 


12 


8 


2 


C-l-d 


Hours 




9 


18 


3 
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Hlllcrest High 



School 

Number of Students Enrolled 



Utah State Board of Education 
Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Instructional Madia Division 
LeRo/ R, Lindeinan, Administrator 
Sa!t Lake City, Utah 841 1 1 

SCHOOL MEDIA PROFILE 

Jordan 



District 



January 31> 1971 



Principal 



Date 

Profess iona I Media Coordinator 



Rate yourself. Indicate with a dot under the highest phase which /our school reaches 
completely. Then connect dots with a line For your media profile. 
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Results of Implementation of the System 



Although it is too early to conclusively assess the value 
of the system in the individual schools, a comparative report 
(sec Table I) shows a marked increase in circulation during the 
past year while the schools were focusing on an assessment oi* need 
for media in the instructional program. A four-year evaluation of 
the system in the pilot schools is undevuay and will be described 
in the final chipter of this paper. 

Comments such as the foliowinp, v/cre commonly heard as 
principals met together: ''This program is one of the greatest 
boons we've had--it gives us direction." "For the first time we're 
consciously aware of the priorities we should be working on." 
"This system helps us correlate our special projects with the 
academic program in our school." "We're beginn.'jig to see the value 
of integrating media with our on-going programs, rather than 
treating it like a stepchild." 

Tlie system helped principals and staff identify goals. It 
provided teachers with an opportunity to say, "How can I contribute 
to my school's goals?" After goals were identified, the District, 
too, was in a position to say, to each school, "What can we do to 
help you meet your goals and further your priorities?" 

Several benefits accrue from open display of a visual 
pattern of the individual schools' goals: (1) As all personnel 
are invited to contribute to the formulation of the goals and 
priorities, if the goals are reached, all share in the success; if 
they are not, it is not the failure of any individual, but the team 
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rallies to modify the goals to make them more realistic or puts 
forth greater effort to meet them. The recording and displaying 
of goals and priorities gives them some degree of permanence, so 
that they are not ignored or forgotten. 

In the process of determining the goals and priorities and 
completing the profile, many traditional-type librarians were 
assisted toward becoming Instructional Media Coordinators--not only 
in title, but also in attitude, thinking, and activity. 

Comments by the Chairman of the District 
Instructional Media Committee 

Mr, Orr Hill, Chairman of the Jordan District Instructioaal 
Media Committee and Director of the Jordan District Instructional 
Media Center, had this to say about the integrated media program: 

•'The Integrated Instructional Media Program has introduced 
a system approach for planning into our District. Through providing 
counseling, guidance, and the necessary forms and procedures, the 
State Agency has shown us the way to develop a media subsystem with- 
in our District education system. 

•'The magic of the Program seems to be in the involvement 
required. Teachers, media personnel, and administrators are all 
asked to contribute time and effort to planning what will be included 
in this subsystem of the district: and, as they become involved and 
work with each oth r, goals and priorities emerge--not only in media, 
but in the whole instructional program^ Once the Program is 
initiated, there seems to be no way to turn it off--it is self- 
perpetuating. The staff becomes enthusiastic as the results of 
increased and more effective use of media become evident. 
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"In times past we've only made half a dozen capes in years. 
This afternoon we are making 200 at the request of teachers, and I 
attribute cuese requests lo the use of the system approach. If 
standards had not been set ("A school of your enrollment will 
probably need so many tapes"), if teachers and administrators had 
not discussed the standards ("What do we need them for?"), if 
explanations had not been given ("This and this and this tape will 
help in meeting these curriculum objectives"), and if idea contribu- 
tions had not been solicited ("How could a tape be used effectively 
in this and this class?"), I don't think this increase Sr, use would 
have come about. 

"The use of the forms and procedures provides a structure, 
a stimulation, and a basis upon which greater understanding can be 
built of what media is available and what it is designed to do. 
The establishment of our media subsystem is one of the greatest 
aids we have in applying advanced technolc y in the classroom for 
improved instruction. 

"In addition to increasing the effective use of media, the 
Integrated Media Program has iiuided our district in gaining a 
greater understanding of the District's and the individual schools' 
goals and priorities. It has done this by suggesting a procedure 
to follow in assigning responsible personnel and setting up committees, 
in filling out profiles, and making reports which focuses the attention 
of administrators and teachers on goal formulation — not just goals 
for the use of mSdia, but overall instructional objectives (which 
may differ for each school) to which media can contribute. As one 
teacher put it, 'It shows us how to go about what we want to do.' 
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Each district and each school has a philosophy of education. The 
procedure asks each to formulate a philosophy of nedla which will be 
consistent with its philosophy of education. The involvement 
necessary in carrying out this step creates an awareness of overall 
goals and media goals on the part of everyone --from the Board of 
Education down to the teacher and curriculum supervisor. As all 
must concur on the consistency of the two statements of philosophy, 
personnel come to think of media, not as a subsidiary to, but as 
an implicit part of the educational process In the district. 

"After the philosophies have been foraulated and their 
interrelationship becomes clear, the integrated system helps the 
District establish the procedure through which the philosophies 
can be implemented. 

"The Program does not impose set standards or procedures 
on any district. The establishment and operation of each subsystem 
will be different in each school. Curriculum, equipment, materials, 
and personnel needs vary with the building plan, as well as with 
the programs, in the individual schools. The Canyon View School 
does not even have classrooms, but consists of two media centers-- 
one for the primary grades and one for the intermediate grades. 
The IMPLODE Project, conducted in the Bella Vista School calls 
for different materials and equipment than the South Jordan fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, where classes are conducted in the Media 
Center. The most important thing is not the surveys which produce 
the profiles, but the programs that are going on in the schools 
and how media can facilitate them. Just as the programs differ, 
so will the results of the establishment and implementation of the 




subsystem differ— but in each case an improved instructional system 
will result along the lines that school or district has chosen 
to travel. 

"The Program has great value in literally forcing an 
examination of present status and practices and subsequent establish- 
ing of long-term goals and inmediate priorities. Through providing 
a procedure and the forms to do this, a great service is rendered 
to all. It gives direction to the Instructional Media Coordinator 
on a local level and to the Media Director on the District level. 
It presents alternative ways of meeting problems and facilitates 
the making of decisions. It helps in wrestling with the practical 
problems of finance, A school cannot buy all they want, nor should 
they buy all books and equipment and no software. It helps them 
determine a balanced program as they move along and to establish 
priorities a year in advance, and it encouragsn flexibility by 
providing new ideas and alternatives. 

"The Program provides a basis for evaluation. It l elps 
answer the questions: 'Are we zeroing in on the individual instruc- 
tional programs of our school?' 'Arc we meeting the needs of 
teachers as they meet the needs of students?' 'Are the equipment 
and materials we are supplying on the right level for the age groups 
we are instructing?' 'Are the materials relevant to the lives 
of these children?' 'Are we using obsolete equipment or circulating 
obsolete materials?' 'Are we providing teachers with all the 
information they need on equipment and materials?' 'Are we provid- 
ing adequate training programs in use and production of materials?' 
As one teacher stated it, 'As we met together with the Instructional 
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Media Committee, we really got to understand what we are trying 
to do and how to evaluate our efforts.* Another stated, 'Since 
the implementation of the new media system in our district, I've 
finally come to understand how media can help us accomplish what 
we want to do in the curriculum* This combining of print materials 
with multi-media in the Center really helps in planning individualized 
programs for the students.' 

"The reactions to the introduction of a system approach 
have been varied. Af first there was some concern on several 
points: First, the people most directly involved, the librarians, 
had some anxiety over their new title (Instructional Media Coordinator) 
and their new responsibilities (other types being added to print 
media and an emphasis on utilization rather than on materials 
management). As they worked into the system, however, they found 
their new roles much more stimulating and rewarding and most have 
responded positively. Some staff members were concerned about the 
administration's acceptance of the program, but this was readily 
obtained after proper explanation of the objectives and functions 
of the program. Some instructional media coordinators were concerned 
about their new relationship as advisors and co-workers with the 
teachers. They were not sure they would be welcomed at faculty 
meetings in which curriculum was to be discussed or if "traditional" 
teachers would feel some threat of intrusion into their self- 
contained classrooms by the services the instructional media coordina- 
tor had been charged to give. Although this latter situation was 
not entirely stabilized at the end of the first year, the majority 
of the problems had been resolved, and the services of most of the 
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coordinators were used extensively. While some teachers had not 
yet caught the vision of what media and the new subsystem could do 
for them, it was being phased in with a core of willing and innova- 
tive teachers and a total impact was being felt. Enthusiasm of 
teachers and coordinators was running high. 

"As the transition to a subsystem has been niade, success 
has come as understanding has grown in teachers and administrators. 
Acceptance cannot be pushed, but opportunities can be created to 
explain and demonstrate and involve those who are still reluctant. 
The system gets equipment and materials into the hands of the 
teachers so they can become familiar with it, feel comfortable with 
it, evaluate it, and plan to use it. As it focuses attention on 
the role of media in individualizing learning, it opens the way 
for traditional teachers to change. 

"An enthusiastic principal and a coordinator who will work 
closely with and support the teachers can really help the program 
move along. Some push can come from the teachers as they request 
additional materials and equipment, but integration is faster when 
the leaders lead. 

"Media makes knowledge come alive. We need a system to 
get it to the students. This new integrated media system helps us 
define our status, plan our goals, establish our priorities, and 
operate in a professional, efficient fashion. It is a flexible 
plan which will work in schools of varying design and philosophy; 
it will provide each with a systematic way to accomplish its 
goals." 
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IV. A PILOT STUDY OF TOE INTEGRATED MEDIA SYSTEM 
IN PROVO SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Provo School District has a District Supervisor of 
Media Coordinators, Vern Brimley, and a small District Instruc- 
tional Media Center which provides only the very- expensive equip- 
ment^ such as video tape recorders (VTR's) and offset prenses, 
which the individual schools cannot yet afford • It is not a 
materials storage center. Implementation of the program here was 
somewhat different from that in the Jordan District. Choice of 
these two districts for the pilot study seems to have been wise, 
for they demonstrate two widely divergent philosophies of administr 
tive organization in operation. Each district and each school must 
adapt the program to its individual method of operation and needs. 
The guidelines are not intended to be dictations from the Office 
of the State Superintendent, nor should they be interpreted as 
such if a successful operation is to result. 

In the Provo area the trend is for leadership to be 
decentralized, with more autonomy at the school level. Close 
coordination usually exists between principal, faculty, and media 
coordinator at the individual school. Little definite direction 
is given from the District Office. The District Supervisor 
provides broad guidelines for media coordinators, based on general 
district philosophy. He is a reasource supervisor--a facilitator. 
The District seldom supplements the services of the schools, but 
only obtains and distributes funds and acts in a counseling 
capacity. uA 



The coordinators have an organization which is governed by 
elected officers. Mr. Brimley usually attends the meetings, 
representing the District Office. All of tJie Centers are staffed 
by professionals--most have at least three years of teaching 
experience in the classroom, and many have had additional training. 
They share materials and methods at their monthly meetings, but 
each feels capable of determining the needs of his Center through 
consultation with principal and faculty and of meeting the demands 
therein. 

The expressed philosophy of the coordinators is that the 
farther equipment and materials are removed from the classroom, 
the lower their circulation. They do not favor the establishment 
of a District Center as a storehouse, but feel that all needed 
materials should be readily available in the school to meet the 
needs of the "teaching moment." The trend is to decentralize 
materials and to provide every classroom with a casette recorder 
or player, record player, films trip and overhead projector, and 
other equipment needed. Needed materials are purchased by the 
school media center for everyday use. Each school builds in the 
area of its particular program. Films are available from and 
delivered weekly by Brighan Young University. The State Library 
is a backup for some books and materials. There is some sharing 
of materials between schools in the District, and a need has been 
felt for a computerized Centi;al Index System of materials, but not 
for storage and distribution of equipment and materials. 
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The District Supervisor of Media Coordinators is also the 
Director of Federal Programs (from which most of the media funds 
are secured), and he delegated the chairmanship of the District 
Media Committee to a local school coordinator, Mrs. Katie Blake, 
Joaquin School, 551 North 600 East, Provo, Utah*. Even after the 
District Committee was appointed, it was charged only with distribut- 
ing, interpreting, collecting, tabulating, and evaluating the 
school profiles, based on the guidelines supplied by the State 
Instructional Media Division, and was given no responsibility for 
further helping the schools improve their policies, practices, or 
holdings other than in an advisory capacity. 

Implementation of the Integrated 
Instructional Media Program 

Into the above-described philosophical setting came the 
request from the State Instructional Media Division that the District 
cooperate in piloting the integrated plan. The Provo District has 
always been library conscious, and in recent years has become 
media conscious and approval was readily given. Again, the 
implementation steps outlined in Chapter II were followed with 
little variation: 

1. Dr. LeRoy Lindeman, Administrator of the Instructional 
Media Division, met with Superintendent Sherman W. 
Wing, and Vern Brimley, District Media Coordinator, 
to explain the program and its possibilities and to 
ask their assistance in piloting its initiation in 
the State. Eager to improve the expanding instructional 
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media services of the District and visualizing the 
importance of long-range planning, Superintendent 
Wing gave his approval for District participation. 

2. Dr. Lindeman met with and spoke to the Media Coordinators, 
explaining the purposes and procedures of the system, 
and asked for their cooperation in piloting the system 
in their district. 

3« A District Media Committee was appointed by Vern 

Brimley, which was comprised of Mr. Brimley; Chairman, 
Katie Blake; and three other school media coordinators 
(two elementary and one secondary). School principals 
were ad hoc members, but did not attend all meetings. 

4. Dr. LeRoy Lindeman and Dr. Don K. Richards met with the 
District Committee in an orientation meeting. Dr. 
Richards described and illustrated the planning 
process . 

5. The District Committee next met with the principals 
and some of the District Office personnel to explain 
the program and solicit their support. Several of 
the principals were invited on different occasions to 
attend individual committee meetings. 

6. The District Committee met weekly for several months 
to become acquainted with and initiate the system 
profile. It compiled and coordinated District one- 
year and five-year goals, on a trial basis. 

7. The District Media Committee then met with all school 
media coordinators to discuss the specifics of the 
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guidelines, to explain and interpret what they were 
being asked to do. Response from the group was varied. 
The first reaction from a minority — a small minority, 
yet strong--tended toward "This is too much work;" 
atid "Vfhat we do is not the State School Office's 
business; we have our own way of doing things." 
Some fear was expressed that funds would be withheld 
if standards were not met. Finally, however, consensus 
was reached. 

8. The school media coordinators then appointed a committee 
in each of the schools, which included the principal, 
and set about conducting the needs study. Each subject 
area was reviewed as to its goals and the needs for the 
specific program; teachers were involved. Present 
status was recorded and five-year goals and one-year 
priorities were established. The study was tabulated 
and recorded on a profile sheet. Gahtering the data 
took several weeks and filling out the profile took 
five to six hours. 

9. All of the school media coordinators then met with the 
District Committee. 

a. Each brought the profile for his school, and a 
district tabulation of the number of schools in 
each category In each phase vas made. (A sample page 
from the District tabulation and from a school profile 
are shown on the following pages.) 
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10. 
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13. 



b. As a matter of interest, one school (Wasatch) made 
a cost analysis of some of the items as to what 

it would cost to move from one phase to another. 

c. By this time, the resistance to use of th^^ plan had 
dissipated and much enthusiasm was evident among 
the group. The value of long-range planning and the 
the need for establishment of priorities in 
selection of equipment and materials .was becoming 
evident. 

d. Revisions of the guidelines and profile were 
suggested and written on a special form for 
Dr. Lindeman and Dr. Richards. 

The District Committee held a feedback session with 
Dr. Lindeman and Dr. Richards, submitting the individual 
schools' profiles, the District tabulation, and the 
suggestions for revisions in the program. 
The individual schools' profiles and the District 
tabulation were reviewed, and approved by the Instruc- 
tional Media Division of the State Board of Education. 
Suggestions for modification of the Program were 
reviewed and many were adopted. 

A District plan was formulated and requisitions for 
the priority materials and equipment identified were 
prepared. / 

The District submitted its integrated media plan to the 
State Instructional Media Division, where it was reviewed 
and approved. 
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14. Media grants were made to the District to help provide 
funds to meet the requisitions prepared. 

Results of Implementation of the System 

As with the implementation in Jordan District, it is too 
early to conclusively assess the value of the program in the 
individual schools. The base for a four-year evaluation is being 
laid, and these plans will be discussed in the next chapter. No 
figures for increases in circulation are available, but the 
coordinators report that since Instructional Media Centers have been 
established and developed, combining library holdings and audio- 
visual materials, circulation of books has increased and circulation 
of audiovisual materials has doubled. 

The changed image, as the library became the media center, 
the changed role, as the "librarian" was replaced by a "media 
coordinator," and the changed relationship of media to the instruc- 
tional program was reflected in the District philosophy and in the 
use of the facility by the students. The Basic District Media 
Project Proposal, submitted by Provo District stated: 

Where the earlier library was conceptualized as an auxiliary 
of the classroom, now the classroom is conceptualized as an 
extention of the media center. Clearly the direction of American 
education today is that the Instructional Media Center is the 
physical core of the learning environment. 

When visiting the schools it becomes evident that the Center 

is part of the classroom-t-students are shuttling back and forth 

continually. In some schools the physical structure makes this 

easy: the classroom is the media center. In others, traditional 
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physical arrangements necessitates excusing students from class, 
which some teachers find easier to accept or arrange than others. 



The Center is noL completely quiet, as the library used to be--a 
low hum of activity can be discerned. The sleeping, boredom, and 
mischiefmaking, with which all librarians are familiar, is not 
evident here. Each student is engrossed in what he is seeing or 
hearing (or both). Students don't lenp for the door vrtien the final 
bell rings, but many hurry to the Center to secure a popular tape 
or filmstrip and seem reluctant to go when the Coordinator finally 
leaves for the day. Requests are made to take the materials home 
(which are often granted), and graduates from the school even return 
to show younger brothers or sisters their favorite slides or to find 
their favorite tape to share with them. 



of students is a significant result, greater awareness of the 
problems involved in providing instructional media services and the 
concentration of attention and creativity of administrators and 
teachers on solving these problems is another gratifying evidence 
of the value of the program. It was the first time many principals 
had sat down with the media coordinator to carefully review the 
school's present status and fully explore the possibilities for 
maximum efficient development of these services so vital to 
effective instruction. As one principal said, "Before we prepared 
the profile together I wasn't really aware of the whole picture. 
I more or less said, 'There's a library — that lady up there takes 
care of it.' " Another principal said, "We would spend our media 



Students are eager to use the new equipment and materials. 



Although improvement in the learning patterns and attitudes 
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money on whatever individual item was recommended by a teacher or 
the coordinator. I didn't realize what a great help it would be 
to set some long-range goals and establish some priorities for 
development based on the overall, long-range needs of our school." 

Comments by the Chairman of the Pis trie t 
Instructional Media Committee 

Mrs. Katie Blake, Chairman of the District Instructional 
Media Committee and the Instructional Media Coordinator in the 
Joaquin School, Provo, Utah, is enthusiastic about the Integrated 
Media System: 

"The integration of audiovisual materials with library 
materials has done wonderful things for increasing interest in both. 
When the students work with one, they are naturally led to an 
interest in the other. After a visual or sound presentation 
arouses their curiosity, they want to read more about it. Our 
book circulation has doubled since the integration of the two areas. 

"The students are so pleased not to be restricted to text- 
books—the most sterile of all writing, with its outline structure. 
Our trade books, which are written to sell, often cover a subject 
just as thoroughly and in a much more interesting fashion. The 
various points of view taken by the different publishers and 
producers of all kinds of media on the same topics are very refresh- 
ing. This program has helped us to build in those areas that 
coordinate with our teachers* instructional programs so that our 
usefulness to them is increased. 

••Working through the profiles was very enlightening to all 
of us. It gave our area a big push in the district and secured 
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more cooperation for us from the administration— not that cooperation 
has ever been lacking, but our participation in the pilot study 
brought media to everyone's attention and helped us decide where 
wo wanted to go. The media subsystem has received a great deal 
of emphasis from our central office, and the State Integrated Media 
Program is an ideal vehicle for organizing priorities and channeling 
feedback in the subsystem. 

"Althougji some media coordinators protested the program 
at first (they feared the State was trying to control in areas where 
the coordinators felu they should be autonomous), they soon found 
values in it. It was heartening to sit down with principals and 
work on media goals together. Some principals had not been aware 
of strengths and weaknesses in their own schools— par ticularly in 
regard to software. 

"Many of the media centers were using 'traditional library* 
policies, and although most had a general media philosophy, it 
was seldom written down. The Integrated Media Program encouraged 
committees of media coordinators, principals, and faculty members 
to commit both school and media center philosophies to paper. 

"Carol Lee, media coordinator at Wasatch School, made out 
a type of cost analysis on her media center • She secured the facts 
and figures about what it would actually cost her school to move 
from one phase to another. The results were staggering, and as 
a result of her projections, Vern Brimley, Director of the Federal 
Programs and Supervisor of Media Coordinators in the Provo District 
said that 'the general objectives of the five-year program must 
be re-evaluated and & more realistic approach to purchases in a 
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one-year period must be made/ Such an analysis, evaluation, and 
modification would probably never have been attempted without the 
Integrated Media Program, 

"The media coordinators were already meeting monthly to 
share ideas and to meet with representatives of the administration. 
These meetings proved helpful in comnunicating the policies of the 
Program and provided a forum for discussion, 

"Most administrators, faculty members, and coordinators 
agreed that the Program made it possible to be more business-like 
and organized in deciding on priorities for individual schools. 
Too, especially the faculties were interested in how their school 
compared with the other schools and with the District as a whole. 
Some felt tha\ if the results of the profiles were published, 
this would help offset the feeling that 'those new schools always 
get everything'.' 

"The possibilities in the media field are unlimited— and 
our work is becoming more complex every day. The Integrated Media 
System we have helped to pilot in the State has given us much-needed 
direction in moving ahead." 
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V. OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE FUTURE 



It has been said that there is nothing more exciting than 
involvement with an idea whose time has come. Involvement with 
media has always been exciting--for the senses are stimulated-- 
but now the thrill of seeing the field unfold and "blossom" is 
added. As acceptance grows, demand heightens, and the pace 
quickens • 

The goals of media programs are vital. Information must 
be stored more efficiently and made more readily available; 
students must be prepared to read books and to "read" film 
and video images. While the world appears to be shrinking and 
nations are supposedly "retribalized the needs and potentials 
of the individual are still the concern of educators and media 
progra^ns permit and encourage individual development. Our 
concerns are the development of skills, the transmission and 
criticism of values, and the development of modes of perception. 
So, while we fuss about standards and search for the best 
projector, let us not forget why we are fussing and why we 
are here.^ 



Evaluation 



Because the needs and potentials of the individual are 
still our concern, frequent and careful evaluation must be made of 
what we are doing and where we are headed. What measurable changes 
in students are brought about by an improved instructional media 
system is a vital question. 

A four-year study has been designed by Dr. Norman Hyatt of 
Briglian Young University with the following purpose: 



^Herman Elstein "Standards, Selection, and the Media 
Center: Where Are We Now?" Audiovisual Instruction 15:39, Dec, 1970. 
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To assess the impact of the Integrated Media System of the 
Utah State Board of Education on students and teachers as 
determined over a four-year span of time through the use 
of selected data-gathering techniques using the Provo 
School District and the Jordan School District as pilot 
districts. 

A "picture of impact" of the program will be taken at 
three separate times. The "picture" will be a broad view of the 
districts' educational program from which a study of the details 
can be made in order to determine the impact of the media program 
from as many angles as possible. Base-line data from the science 
and social studies classes in grades 4, 6, 8 and 10 in selected 
schools in the two pilot districts, Provo. and Jordan, were gathered 
in the spring of 1971 • Comparable data from grades 4, 6, 8, 10^ 
and 12 in the same subject areas and schools will be gathered in 
1973 and again in 1975. 

Objective of the Evaluation 



The objective of this evaluative study is to determine the 



impact of the Integrated Media Program on teacher and student 
performance and behavior, as measured by changes and relationships 
in the following factors: 



Teacher performance and behavior 

U Number of learning options^ provided for and 
by teachers 

2. Teacher role- concept and performance 

3, Proportion of instructional-learning time that is 



Learning options are considered to be the various choices 
of interaction with other people and things provided students in 
the classroom. 



teacher -d irec ted 
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student performance and behavior 

!• Student role-concept and performance 

2. Proportion of instructional- learning time that is 
student-directed 

3. Academic achievement 

4. Self-image 

3. Attitude toward school 
6,. Attitude toward peers 
7. Creativity 

Success of implementation of the Integrated Media Program as 
measured by school and district profiles should correlate directly 
(as. opposed to inversely) with changes in the above factors. 

Methods and Procedures 

All methods and procedures are checked and coordinated 
by the Instructional Media Division of the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The following steps were 
followed in designing the study and in gathering the base-line 
data: 

1. The purpose of the study and the objectives were 
outlined. 

2. InstrumentSx^re identified or designed to yield the 

/ 

compari9;bns desired. 

3. An orientation session was held with the teachers in 
the twervdistricts and packets of the instruments 
which they were to complete or were to have the 
students complete were distributed and explained. 
These instruments were: 
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A Media Availability Analysis > iu which the 
teacher identified the location of forty learning 
options^ as "in the classroom" or in another 
location, which identified the degree of their 
availability to teachers and students, 
A Teacher Questionnair e, which called for response 
to thirty items reflecting value and role of 
learning options in the classroom as perceived 
by the teacher. 

Daily Media Choice , a five-day record to be kept 
of options used by the student who used media the 
most and the student who used media the least, 
and whether the activity in each case was teacher- 
or student-directed. 

An Episode-Situation Questionnaire, in which a 
condition or situation was described and multiple- 
choice response was solicited which indicated 

learning options were listed as follows: 



handouts transparenc ies 

periodicals slides 

workbooks films trips 

textbooks bulletin boards 

non- textbooks chalk boards 

card catalog maps and globes 

records displays 

tapes 8mm, film loops 

radio programs 16 mm, film 

public address system kits 

listening station recorded video-tapes 

pictures live TV 

charts dramatization 



role-playing 
resource person 
field trips 
experiments 
models and mockups 
real- life experience 
copy machine 
drjmiount press 

transparency production equip 
motion- picture camera 
polariod camera 
equip, for darkroom 
instamatic camera 
closed- circuit TV 
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an innovative, transitional, or traditional 
approach to the instructional- learning situation 
on the part of the teacher, 
e. Teachers were also asked to administer nineteen 

separate scales of the Student Information System 
(SIS), used statewide on a K-12 basis, which 
provides a comprehensive view of the character- 
istics of students--which for the purposes of this 
study might be summarized as academic achisvement, 
self-image, attitude toward school and peers, 
and creativity. 

4. Teams of observers were selected and provided with 
Classroom Observation Forms . Training was provided in 
observation and recording techniques to establish a 
common basis for data-gathering. Observations during 
888 five-minute time blocks were recorded of activities 

•in the classrooms and whether they were teacher- or 
student-directed, 

5. The data were gathered, tabulated. 

6. The data were analyzed by computer. 

With the exception of formulation and revision of new 
instruments, the same basic steps will be carried out again in 1973 
and in 1975 to secure data for the comparisons set forth in the 
objectives. Concurrently with the procedures of this study, the 
Integrated Media System is being implemented and developed in the 
two pilot districts. Comparison will be made in the two designated 
years between improvement in the areas identified and in the process 
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of implementation of the Integrated Media System. Positive 
correlation should indicate a direct influence of the Integrated 
Media System in the areas measured. 

This study should be valuable, for few research results 
are available to help in assessing the impact of tlie use of a media 
system on the behavior of students and teachers. 

Planning as a Basis for Future Chanse 

The planning actions taken in the Office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and in the Jordan and Provo School 
Districts are just beginnings in the developments that will come 
about in the media field in Utah. This is realized. But what better 
foundation for complex development than solid planning? The assess- 
ment of present conditions, the projection of five-year goals, and the 
establishment of immediate priorities help to prepare educators to 
utilize expanding knowledge and to understand and adjust to the role 
they are to play in innovation. With a solid base of knowledge 
and understanding among personnel in the individual schools, 
adaptation to changing conditions, alone and through cooperation, 
will be easier. 

Some of the trends and changes involving attitudes toward 
and use of instructional media were discussed in the introduction of 
this paper. As media comes to be considered an integral part of 
classroom instruction, its use will be planned as the curricula is * 
planned, rather than coming as an afterthought. As media coordinators 
increase in niomber and skill, they will be relied upon more by the 
teacher as a partner in planning more effective learning activities. 
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As more and better software items are designed to meet educational 
objectives, teachers will utilize them more readily. No doubt 
within a few short years a computer will analyze each student's 
background, interests, and needs and match them with specific 
learning experiences. 

One of the most important trends is toward individualization 
of instruction and toward student-centered experiences. Children are 
no longer satisfied to look and to listen— to be consumers of ideas, 
not producers. They are eager to interact, to manipulate, to 
create. Through the use of media, students are released from their 
desks to explore. And as they explore and learn, they will also use 
media to communicate their new insights. 

Generally, we know that a student has learned to utilize 
knowledge somewhat satisfactorily when he has created a new 
communications product that incorporates, in large part, his 
personal experiences. In the past, students provided ideas 
of this kind primarily through the written word. Today there 
are valid reasons why they should also be able to express their 
ideas through pictures and sound according to interest, purpose, 
and occasion.^ 

Students want to "do their own thing": 

Not just see films--but produce them. 

Not just read poetry — but compose it, 

Not just listen to music--but play it. 

Not just study hlstory--but make it. 

These and other changes a:;e the challenges of the future. 

Long-range planning will help to meet them. 



^Kenneth I. Taylor, "Creativity Inquiry and the School IMC," 
Audio-visual Ins true tor > 14:52, September 1969. 
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Conclus ion 

Like the little child after the birthday party, we've been 
given so much it is hard to realize that there is more that we need. 
The technological explosion has provided us with so many wonders--yes , 
miracles — that we are hard-up to devise a system to work them into 
our instructional patterns. Yet we have just begun to utilize media. 

It is hoped that this description of a planning process; the 
sample of the instrument used to graphically show current status, 
five-year goals, and one-year-year priorities simultaneously; and the 
narration of its successful utilization in two school districts will 
motivate other districts to inaugurate the plan. Nine more districts 
in December of 1971 were in the process of moving into this program, 
(Beaver, Box Elder, Juab, Kane, Logan, Nebo, Ogden, Tooele, and 
Washington), and it is hoped that within the next five or six years 
every district will have utilized the planning approach in the 
instructional media area. Finding success there, it is hoped that 
they will go on to apply the same ba&ic planning approach to other 
areas of school administration. 

When long-range objectives and short-term priorities are 
established, events in the day-to-day operation can be shaped 
toward those ends. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 



The purpose of the material which follows is to provide an 
overview of the planning process illustrating how evaluation is an 
integral part of planning. Before this can be done, the two terms-- 
planning and evailuation--must be defined. Then the relationship 
between them can be considered. 

Prior to evaluation, one often determines the rate or amount 
of some observable fact or event. This process is often referred to 
as assessment or measurement. When one begins to attach value to 
assessment, he moves into the realm of evaluation. Therefore, 
evaluation is a process of comparing measures with criteria and 
providing tho results of this comparison to decision-makers in a form 
and time frame suitable for use. 

Note the emphasis upon aid to the decision-makers. Evaluative 
evidence, when added to such things as experience, judgment and 
intuition should result in optimtm decisions. 

Looking at planning nextj it is noted that it^ too, focuses on 
aiding improved decision-making. 

Briefly, planning is a logical process for solving problems or 
for designing programs to achieve specific objectives. It requires 
the generation of alternative approaches and a look at the implica- 
tions of each alternative. It further requires modification or 
improvement of design based upon continuous evaluation of how well 
the objectives are reached. 

Having reviewed what planning and evaluation mean, it makes it 
much easier to talk about the relationship between the two. This 
relationship is most clearly seen by surveying the planning process. 
The major steps in the process are not new, because they are essentially 
the steps of the Scientific Method. They are: 

1« Identification of problems by conducting a needs 
assessment. 

2. Definition of each problem, which includes identification 
of constraints and listing of performance requirements 
or specifications to judge the end product. 

3. Analysis of the problen^ vAiich results in formulation of 
a hierarchy of objectives or list of "whats" necessary 
to go from present status to desired outcome. 

4. Generation of alternative solutions or programs. 

5. Selection of a preferred alternative after consideration 
of the implications of each option. 

6. Imp lementation . 

7. Determination of performance effectiveness ( and 
revision as necessary). 
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It can be quickly seen from studying the preceding model that 
evaluation occurs at each and every step of the planning process or 
cycle. It also receives major emphasis in the last step, where 
performance effectiveness is determined. Furthermore, it is now 
relatively obvious that both planning and evaluation have a common 
or shared function, that of guiding educational decision-making at 
both Che State and local levels. Planners are providing data on 
alternative means for solving a problem or designing a process while 
evaluators are providing data on the value and success of a par- 
ticular process, technique or program. 

In answering such questions as the following, evaluation 
identifies' elements or characteristics of a program where revision 
is desirable: 

1. Was the mission accomplished? 

2. Was the identified need fully satisfied or the problem 
solved? 

3. Vas the program selected a successful one? That is, 
was it the best strategy to be used? 

4. Was the failure to attain objectives a result of support- 
ing elements rather than inadequacy of the selected 
solution strategy or program. 

Clearly, planning and evaluation cannot be separated because 
they are so intimately interrelated and interdependent. Good 
evaluation depends upon effective planning and quality planning 
results from the input received from effective evaluation. 
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MEDIA: HCW ARE WE DOING? 



GUIDELINES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA SYSTEM 
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FIRST YEAR 
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UTAH STATE 30ARD OF EDUCATION 
Office of rhe Store Superintendent 
of Pub i »c: instruction 
Instruct loncil Medio Division 
LeRoy R. LIndernan, Administrator 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84III 

BASIC DISTRICT MEDIA PROJECT PROPOSAL 
First Year 
State Media lmprove.r.ent Funds 
Title It F.SEA 
Title III NDEA 
(Submit in Duplicate) 



Indicate by a check opposite the appropriate designation tho type or types of schools included in 
this project: 

□ P'^blic □ Private Q Public & Private 



District Media Director T)ate Submitted Fiscal Year 

I. State role and mission of district media subsystem. 



SBEU 0540 

O 3/71 100 

ERIC 



-2- 



ERIC 



II. Provide evidence of the needs of your schools in Hie medio field by completing SBEU 
Form *0523 for each school. (Use block color to indicate where you ore now,) 



ML Indicate on same SBEU Forms (^0523) local school objectives on a five-year and one-years* 
basis. (Use red to indicate one year and blue to indicate five year objectives*) 



!V. Indicate district (I) current status, (2) objectives (five-year goals), and (3) priorities (first 
year objectives) by completing SBEU Form ^0522 for each of these categories. 



V. Indicate whether or not district has considered alternate strategies for meeting first 
year objectives. 

□ Yes □ No 

(These should be written and on file for examination at time of program audit.) 



VI. Indicate professional resources available to facilitate program improvement in addition 
to medio personnel. 

Superintendent Subject Area Supervisor(s) 

Assistant Superintendent Principal 

Curriculum Director Other (specify) 

General Supervisor 



VII. Analyze curriculum areas (our state specialists would be happy to assist you in their 
respective fields) and complete SBEU Forms '0570 for those areas needing greatest 
attention in-so-far as materials qnd equipment ore concerned* 



90 

SBEU 0540 
3/71 100 



. -3- 



Schedule of Even^s 

Outline the strategy(Ies) sequentially which you hove selected for achieving your districts' 
first year media goals showing major tasks, responsible person, and time schedule. (Use 
additional sheets as necessary.) 

A. Mcjor Events B. Responsible Person C. Initiative Date D. Complerion Date 



SI 



ERIC 



SBEU 0540 
3/71 100 



Conyplc-e SBEU Form ^0r)80 showing ^posed medio expenditures by category and fund. 

/ 

irhitc.of- wrn^ r^/oiuotlvr rnethorfs yoi. v; i 1 1 t-se to ciererrnine your districts' i;uccei>s in 

Cofjri/ibcuri mon itoring of schedule of events . 

2. Completion of SBEU Form 0523 by each school cnnuoliy crd analysis of 
progress (which objectives did we reach, which o.ies didn't we reoch and 
v/ny. ') 

J. Ccfr.pietion of SBEU Form 0522 annuoily wirh analysis of progress. 
J. Others; Please Specify 



XI. ASSURANCES 

A. Pupils and teachers of private schools which ore organized on a basis comparable to 
public schools which comply with minimum certification requirements and compulsory 
ottendance laws williiave equal access to materials purchased under Title II of ESEA. 
The following arrangements hove been made in our district to implement this provision. 
(See regulations in Guidelines) 



. Funds made available unc/er Title II af ESEA will be so used as to supplement and, to 
the extent practical, increase the level of funds that would ordinari ly be made 
available, and in no case supplant such funds. 



ERLC 
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SBEU 0540 
3/71 100 



-5- 
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C, Funds made available under TIfle II of ESEA shall net be expended for secular 
educational purposes or used for instruction in religious worship in private or 
public schools. 

D. Funds made available under Title !l of ESEA shall not supplant or reploce those of 
♦"he local public library s/stem. The relationship betv/een the local public library 
system and our school units is as follows: 



E. Materials which shall be purchased with funds of Title II ESEA are on fhe approved 
list for use by public elementary and secondary schools in the district and on the 
approved lists when so provided by the state. 

F. All materials purchased under Title II of ESEA shall be marked plainly: "Title II 
ESEA" and It shall be clearly indicated as "Title 11 ESEA" materials on the respective 
inventory cards. 

G. The District Board of Education agrees to provide matching funds for the Title III NCEA 
projects listed according to the equalization ratio determined by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

H. A complete Inventory by Item is maintained by school and SBEU Form 0563 is 
completed annually, filed with the district office, and available for examination 
on request. 



I hereby certify that this project Is in keeping with Instructional goals for our schools; that 
plans for inservice development will be promoted; that the equipment and materials 
purchased for this project will be used for program improvement according to the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act, Title II ESEA, and the Stale Guidelines for Media 
Improvement and that there shall be no discrimination against nor limitation placed upon 
students in this school because of race, color, creed, or national origin and that the schools 
of this district operate in full compliance v/ith requirements of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 



ERLC 



Date ? ignature of Superintendent 



Lnclosurcs: District Mcdi.i Profile SBEU 0522 (6 copics-2 for each catccorv) 
Needed Title III NDEA SBEU 0570 (2 copies of each) 
Ppojxjscd Media Budget SBEU 0580 (2 copies) 

School Media Piofiles SBEU 0523 (I copy from each school both public and private) 

^r>" ' SBEU 0540 

3/71 100 
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PROGRAM TO DEVELOP AN INTEGRATED 
MEDIA SUBSYSTEM 



NOVEMBER 197). 



Procedures 



Notes 



District :ippoints 
district level Medi 
Director 



District appoints 
district level Medik 
Advisory Committc 



Meeting with 
school principals 
and Media Coord- 
inatois 



Each school con- 
ducts ncedi study 



Gives district leadership to Program. Coordinates 
with State Media Division. 



Advises Media Director on program. 
Suggested membership: 
District Media Director - Chairman 
2 plus District Ic^'ol Curriculum poisons 

(Science* Specialist recommended as c 
I Sec . Principal 
1 Elem* IVincipal 
1 Sec. School Media 'coordinator 
1 Elem. School Med.^ Coordinator 



Introduces program in schools 



Detcrnuuos rcsourcoj needed by varloih ptograms 
to accomplish their goals. 



Schools complete 
media profile 
optical scanning 
form (green) 



Determines current status of schoo; media sub- 
system. J v.tcr tins siaur. on groi-n ^)p*.ical 
scanning; icitn) media profile schools. May 
nlso use form 0523 if they wish 
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Each school prior- 
iti/cs media noedv 
ami osLthlislic; S 
year goils and 
lirst year prioritios 



School indicates 
media c;oai5 ai:<.t 
pric 
pro I 
c: 



itedia c;oals ai;d 
rioritios on inodia 
roi'iles o;vJcal 
:amii:?:; ictus I 



I 



Prioritizes what is needed in way of modia, 
laboratory equipmenti etc* to implcmet^t 
educational goals* 

Establishes media goals {Where wc want to be in 
5 years) 

Identifies first year media pdorides (VVhert* we 
want to be tu one year) 



Five year goals are entered on blue school 
media protile optical scanning form. 

One year priorities arc entered on red school 
media profile optical scanning form. 



6. 



ERLC 



MoJia pi'oiile forms 
!:uhnittied to 
Dlmict Media 
Director 





lec- 
A-fmmjnd- 
^Ttions on appro -^n> 
riatiiess of / 
goals G y 
' jorities 



i^iorit^s 




^eUia ^Tofile fornv 
:ompi!cd & sent to 
tate agency 



1 copy of each optical scanning form 
(guscHi blue ancfrcd) 



District Media Committee reviews pro|)osals; 
negotiates revisions with schools 



District Media Director sends school media 
profile forms to state Im division for pro- 
cessirg. Do Not fold. 



Profile forms pro-' 
ccssed G reports 
prepared 



District media summary and individual 
school media profiles are print'<:d out & 
returned to cHstrict. 



ft7 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 






District notified 


IS. 


1 





ERIC 



Issued 



Committee prepares district m«dia plan 
(Project proposal USBE FOKM 0541) 



Superintendent approves or disapproves 
recommended plan 



District Media Director submits plan. (As 
originall/ scheduled wit^i IMD aud then bv 
1 April each /ear thereafter) 



State IMD reviews plan, approves or returns 
to district Media Director for review , revision 
G resubmission 



State Media Administrator notifies district of 
plan acceptance 



State Media Administrator awards media srants 
as funds become available 



"Plan implcment- 
aliou 



Districts implement plan as funds become 
avalLible 



J 

i;vA!.u.\rioN 

yo;ir) 



Disirict, inulcr ilin»ction of *NW«na Diivcior, 
evtUuates &%iccc:>'i oi plan 



? 

Scliv>ol> coiiipletc ' 
mcvlia protiie 



, r 

Scliools cxpl.iin 
any priority not 
met 



J. 

Media profile and 
explanation given 
district media 
committee 



APPENDIX P 



SCHOOL MEDIA PROPILE 




Utah State Board of Education 
Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Instructional Media Division 
LeRoy R. Lindeman, Administrator 
Salt Lake City, Utah 841 1 1 

SCHOOL MEDIA PROFILE 



I- 



I 

ERLC 



School 

Number of Students Enrolled 



District 
incipol 



Dote 



Professional Medio Coordinator 



Rate yourself. lndicate^|(i4^^otunder the highest phase which your school reaches 
completely. Then connect dots with a l^ejcr your media profile. 



I PHILOSOPHY & PROGRAM 



Does Not 

MeeLAny Phase Phase Phase Phase 

12 3 4 



A 


General 


B-l 


Selection 


B-2 


Weeding 


B-3 


Circu lotion 


B-4-fl 


Names of Facility 


B-4-b 


Professional Person's Title 


B-5 


Inventory 


B-6 


Location of Materials 


B-7 


Card Catalog 


C-l-a 


Staff Utilization 


C-l-b 


Student Utilization 


C-l-c 


Extent of Use 


C-l-d 


Hours 



S2 



0 I 
Paste page 2 even with this line 



11 



toi 



in 



IV 



C-2-a Scheduling Students 
C-2-b Sched. Prof. Media Persons 

IL PERSONNEL 

A- 1 Number Professionals 

A-2 Management Functions 

A-3 Utilization Functions 

A-4 Clerical & Technical Func. 

A-5 Certification 

B-l Number Tech. & Clerical 

B-2 Utilizotion Functions 

B-3 Clerical & Technical Func. 

III. FACILITIES 



A 


Display & Circulating Areas 


B-l 


Size 


B-2-a 


Power 


B-2-b 


Carrels 


B-2-C 


Equipped 


C-l 


Group Viewing & Listening 


C-2 


Conference Rooms 


C-3 


Large Classroom 


D 


Production Area 


E 


Equipment Storage 


F 


Work Area 


G 


Professional Area 


H 


Office_Space 



IV EQUIPMENT 

A 16mm Projector 



I 

ERIC 





I 








1 

I 

1 




































































































































































































































III 



IV 



Paste page ^ even with ihis lino , 
-2- 



B 8mm Projector 

C 2X2 Slide Proj., Rem* C. 

D FilmstripOr Comb. Pro}. 

E 10 X 10 Overhead Pro|ector 

F Opaque Projector 

G Filmstrip Viewers 

H 2 X 2 Slide Viewer 

I TV Receiver 

J Micro-Projector 

K Record Player 

L Audio Tapo Plo/ers 

M Audio Tape Recorders 

N Listening Stations 

O Projection Cart 

P Proj. Screens For Group V 

Q Radio Receiver (AM-FM) 

R Cop/ing Machine 

S Duplicating Machine 

T Light Control 

U Video Tape Recorder 

V-l Dry AAount Press 

V-2 Paper Cutter 

V-3 Transparency Equipment 

V-4 Rapid Process Camera 

V-5 Primary Typewriter 



Paste page 4 even with this line 

1103 



V-6 

V V 




V-7 


35m m Camera 


V-8 


Filnri R^winrl 
1 1 nil iWTT 1 1 iw 


V-9 


Filmsplicer 


V-IO 


Tape splicer 


V-II 


Mechanical Lettering Device 


MATERIALS 


A 


Books (Non-Text) 


B 


Magazines 


C 


Newspapers 


D 


Pamph., Clip., & Eph. Mot. 


E 


Filmstrips 


F 


ftfnm Pilm< 

Wllllll 1 I IIII9 


G 


16mm Films & Video Rec. 


H 


Tape & Disc Audio Rec. 


1 


Slides 


J 


Study Prints 


K 


Art Prints 


L 


Globes 


M 


0 . H . Transparen ./Masters 


N 


Prof. Coll., Books 


0 


Prof. ColL, Magazines 


P 


Prof. Coll., Guides 



m 



APPENDIX G 
BASIC DISTRICT MEDIA PROJECT VROPOSAL 
CONTINUING 



UTAH SZAXE BOAia> OF EDUCATION 
Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Instructional Media Division 
LeRoy R. Llndenan, Administrator 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

BASIC DISTRICT MEDIA PROJECT PROPOSAL 
Continuing 
State Media Improvenent Funds 
Title II ESEA 
Title III NDEA 
(Submit In Duplicate) 

Indicate by a check opposite the appropriate designation the type or types of schools 
Included In this project: 

□ Public □ Ptbllc & Private 

District Media Director Date Submitted Fiscal Ycat 

1. State role and mission of district media subsystem. 



USBE 0540 
11/71 ~ 50 



-2- 



II. 

III. 
IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 



Indicate current status of your schools in the media field by completing a 
school media profile on green optical scanning school media profile form 
for each school. 

Submit this completed form from each scliiool to the State Media Division for 
processing and printing of School and District Media Progress reports. 

Analyze the results of these reports with each of your schools. Have schools 
indicate reasons (if any) for not reaching annual priorities. 

Complete and attach to this report an analysis of district media progress 
report including an analysis of distrlc\^ annual priorities not reached. 

Analyze curriculum areas (our state specialists will be heppy to assist you 
in their respective fields) and complete USBE forme //0570 (Title III NDEA) 
for those areas needing greatest attentioiA in-so-far as materials and 
equipment are concerned. 

Have schools establish ne>';t years priorities anH ^5-year goals. Indicate 
these on optical scanning school media profile forms. (Red - 1-year 
priorities and Blue - 5-year goals*) 

Submit red and blue media profile fonas to State Media Division for processing 
and completion of school medld i>rofiles and district media summary. 

Consider possible strategies for meeting annual priorities. 



Indicate whether or not district has considered alternate strategies for 
meeting annual priorities. 



(These should be written and on file for examination at time of program audit.) 



□ Yes 



□ No 





USBE 0540 
11/71 - 50 



-3- 



X. Schedule of Events 

Outline the 8trategy(ie8) sequentially which you have selected for 
achieving your districts' annual media priorities showing major 
tasks, responsible person, and time schedule. (Use additional sheets 
as necessary.) 

A. Major Events B. Responsible Person C. Initiation Day D. Completion Date 




USBE 0540 
11/71 50 



XI. 



-4- 



Complete school district media budget (USBE Form #0580) showing proposed 
media expenditures by category and fund. 



XII. Indicate what evaluative methods you will use to determine your districts* 
success in addition to those listed below; 

1. Continuous monitoring of schedule of events. 

2. Completion of school media profiles by each school annually and 
analysis of progress (which objectives did we reach, which ones 
dldn^t we reach and why.) 

3. Completion of district media summary annually with analysis of 
progress • 

4. Others: Please Specify. 



XIII. 



ASSURANCES 



A. 



B. 



Pupils and teachers of private schools which are organized on a 
basis comparable to public schools which comply with minimum certifica- 
tion requirements and compulsory attendance laws will have equal 
access to materials purchased under Title II of ESEA. The following 
arrangements have been made in our district to Implement this 
provision. (See regulations in Guidelines.) 



Funds made , available under Title II of ESEA will be so used as to 
supplement and, to the extent practical, increase the level of 
funds that would ordinarily be made available, and in no case 
supplant such funds. 



ERIC 



USBE 0540 
11/71 50 



C. Funds made available under Title II of ESEA shall rol be expended 
for secular educational purposes or used for instrurtion In 
religious worship in privnte or public schools, 

D. Funds made available under Title II of ESEA shall not supplant or 
replace those of the local public library system. The relation- 
ship between the local public library system and our school units 
is as follows: 



E. Materials which shall be purchased with funds of Title II ESEA 

are on the approved list for use by public elementary and secondary 
schools in the district and on the approved lists when so provided 
by the state. 

F. All materials purchased under Title II of ESEA shall be marked 
plainly: "Title II ESEA*' and it shall be clearly indicated as 
*'Title II ESEA^' materials on the respective inventory cards* 

G. The District Board of Education agrees to provide matching funds 
for the Title III NDEA projects listed according to the equalization 
ratio determined by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

H. A complete inventory by item is maintained by school and USBE Form 
0563 is completed annually , filed with the district office^ and 
available for examination on request. 



I hereby certify that this project is In keeping with instructional goals for our schools; 
that plans for inservice development will be promoted; that the equipment and materials 
purchased for this project will be used for program improvement according to the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act, Title II ESEA, and the State Guidelines for Media 
Improvement and that there shall be no discrimination against nor limitation placed upon 
students in this school because of race, color, creed, or national origin and that the 
schools of this district operate in full compliance with requirements of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 



Date Signature of Superintendent 

Enclosurets District Media Pkogress Report (2 copies) ^^.^ 

Analysis of District Media fto^ss Report (2 copies) USBE 0540 

District Media Survey (2 copies) < 1 1 / 71 SO 

Needed Title III NDEA USBE Forms 0S70 (2 copies of each) x J./ / J- -^u 
Pn>poied Districf Media Budget USBE 0580 (2 copies) 
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APPENDIX H 

PROGRAM FOR CONTINUED OPERATION OF 
AN INTEGRATED MEDIA SUBSYSTEM 



JIM 



PROGRAM FOR CONTINUED OPERATION OF AN 
INTEGRATED MEDIA SUBSYSTEM 



November 1971 



schools complete 
mcdi^ profile 
form (green) 
(Januaiy) 







progress Compared * 

1 

i 




f 


Analysis ot 
School Reports 



Analysis of 
District Report 







Each school 
conducts needs 
study 

(February) 







•112 



District, under direction of Media Director, 
evaluates success of plan 

Schools enter current media status on green 
media profile optical scanning form. 



District collects green forms and sends to 
State Media Division. (Do Kot Fold) 
State INfD processes fornv am) provides 
district with a comparative report by school 
and district.jAnnual School Media Evaluation 
and Annual School District Evaluation fCcport) 



Individual schools study reports. Note 
successes and failures and provide district 
with analysis of these results. 



District studies school and district reports. 
Notes successes and failures and provides 
a written analysis of these reports. 



Determines resources needed by Various programs 
to accomplish their goals • 



, 

Kach school prio- 1 
ritizcs incUia t 
nccJj auU csiab- i 
Uslics 5 yoar noalsj 
and one year 
priorities 



Prioritizes what is needed in way of media, 
laboratory equipment, etc. to implement 
educational goals* 

Establishes media goals (Where we want to be in 
5 years) 

Identifies one year media priorities (Where we 
want to be in one year) 



— .1- 

I 

Schools indie aic\ I 
media ^o.i:< .tnvi i 
priori liTi on media 
prv*!iio Jori'i? I 
(Ke;l t rOut;>.-- -^ 



Five year ^ools are entered on blue school 
media prolile optical scanning form. 

One year priorities arc entered on red school 
media profile optical scanning form. 



.1 

Media j/rofile 
I'ornis submitted 
to District Media 
Director 



One copy of each form - greeoi blue and red. 




District Media Committee reviews proposals; 
negotiates revisions with schools 



Media 
profile forms com- 
piled G sent to 
state agency 



District Media Director sends school media 
profile fornru to state KM. Division for 
processing. Do Not Fold. 

(red, green, and blue forms) 
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I 

X 

Forms processed 
and reports 
prepared. 



District media summary and individual school 
media profiles arc printed and reiumcd lo 
district. 



T. 



A:;:;;;.: :.«.-:ric; 



Committee prepares disirici media plan 
(Project proposal USBL FORM 0S41) 



'*'lX'Ci^iL*n on 

Plan y 



© 



Plan submitted to 
State IMD 
(I April) 




District notified 
(June) 
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Sui)erintendent approves or disapproves 
recommended plan. 



District Media Director submits plan, by 
1 April each year. 



State IMD reviews plan, approves or ro turns 
to district Media Director I'or review, revision 
G resubmission 



State Media Administrator notifies distTict 
of plan acceptance 



16. 



17. 




Plan implement- 
ation 



State Media Administrator awards media grants 
as funds - ecome available 



Districts implement plan as funds become 
available 
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APPENDIX I 

SCHOOL MEDIA PROFILE OPTICAL SCANNING FORMS 



Ill ilVittrr«iHi>i 



SCHOOL MEDIA PROFILE 



PROFILE TYPE: 


(mjrk one) 








Current Si.ilus 


(Green tofiti) 


O — w* — as — UOO^' 




O ^ r. J •«» t 


Prion las* Isi vr. obictif.us 


(Red lurnii 






c ^ .-. - ,r V • 


Go.ils -S yr objc(,ti.cs 


(Blue form) 






O w m 91 J-, 












O „i C r» r 



T in o a c» 



r< m n »r 'C 



c — m ^ ^ 



TO Ur riULED IN BY 
OPSCAN OPERATOR; 
LASr ^ORM 



Directions; For each criterion indic.irc your school'i si.Uus bv d^rkeninj; the bubble of the hi»Miesi 
PHASE reached on the GREEN FORM. Fur ejch criicrion indicate the PHASE rcprescniin;* il;c 
obiccttvc your sehool otuin in the period of lime indicated. (First \r. Red form 5ih vr 
Blue form I. » r . 



2 



L PHILOSOPHY & PROGRArv"l 

A General 

B-1 Selection 

B-2 Weeding 

B-3 Circulation 

B-4 a Names of Facility 

B-4-b Professional Person's Title 

B'5 Inventory 

B-6 Locution of Materials 

B-7 Card Catalog 

C-1-a Staff Utilization 

C-l-b Student Utilization 

C-1-C Extent of Use 

C-1-d Hours 

C-2-a Schecluling Students 

C-2-b Sched. Prof. Media Persons 



IL PERSONNEL 



PHASE 





A-1 


Number of Professionals 




A-2 


Maiiiigernent Functions 




A-3 


Utilization Functions 




A-4 


Clerical & Technical Functions 




A5 


Certification 




Bl 


Number Tech. & Clerical 




B-2 


Utilization Functions 




B-3 


Clerical & Technical Func. 




III. FACILITIES 




A 


Display & Circulation Areas 




B-1 


Size 




B-2-a 


Power 




B-2-b 


Carrels 




B-2-C 


Equipped 




C-1 


Groiifj Viewing & Listening 




C-2 


Conference Rooms 




C-3 


Larrje Classroom 




D 


Production Area 




E 


Equipment Storage 




F 


Work Area 




G 


Professional Area 




H 


Office Space 



IV. EOUIPMENT 



A 16nim Projector 

B 8mm Projector 

C 2x2SlidcProj., Rem. C. 



0 
0 
0 

0 

p 

0 

b 
b 



0 1 



rt rf 

0 } 
0 1 



2 3 .4 

? 3 i 



M> uS 



•* T 'S\ 



D Filmstrip or Comb. Proj. 

E 10x10 Overheod Projector 

F Opaque Projector 

G Filmstrip Viewers 

H 2x2 Slide Viewer 

I TV Receiver 

J Micro-Projector 

K Record Player 

L Audio Tape Players 

M Audio Tape Recorders 

N Listening Stations 

0 Projection Cart 

P Projection Screens 

Q Radio Receiver (AM-FM) 

R Copying Machine 

S Duplicating Machine 

T Light Control 

U Video Tap,=3 Recorder 

V-1 Dry Mount Pre^s 

V-2 Paper Cutter 

V-3 Transptirency Equipment 

V-4 Rapid Process Camera 

V-5 Primary Typewriter 

V-6 Copy Camer a 

V-7 35mm Camera 

V-8 Film Rewind 

V-9 Film Splicers 

V-10 Tape Splicer 

V-1 1 Mechanical Lettering Device 

V. MATERIALS 



A 


Books (Non-Text) 


B 


Magazines 


C 


Newspapers 


D 


Pamph., Clip., & Eph. Mat. 


E 


Filtnstrips 


F 


8mni F-ilms 


G 


16mm Films & Video Rec. 


H 


Tape & Disc Audio Rec. 


1 


Slides 


J 


Study Prints 


K 


Art Prints 


L 


Globes 


M 


O.H. Transparen./Masters 


N 


Prof. Coll., Books 


0 


Prof. Coll., Magazines 


P 


Prof. Coll., Guides 



C3 
•) 

r 
p 
p 

0 
0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



I 2 



0 1 

.1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 5, 

0 > 



5 


3 


* 








2 


3 








4 


Z 


3 


4 




3 




2 


3 




2 


3 




2 


3 










4- 


3 


c 


z 


3 




2 


3 




7 


3 


4 




3 


r 
•t 








2 


.1 


•t 


t ■ 






? 


3 


4 


7 


3 


4 








•J 


'i 


.4 


? 

;i 


1 


4 






4 






•i 






4 


•» 


3 


4 


? 


3 


4 








P. 


3 


4 






\^ 


•J 


ri 


4 










.3 


4 


•J 


3 


4 




3 


\\ 


2 


3 


r\ 

4 






A 


-i 


a 


4 




3 


4 








2 


3 


4 


7 


3 


4 


>. 






Z 


3 


4 



PROFILE TYPE* 


(mark one) 


Current Status 


(Crccn lorm) 


Prio:tttcs*lst vr. obj(!(.iivcs 


(Rod form) 


Goal* -5 yr. ohiCLtivcs 


(Blue form) 



I ' >-'.i».M><t'-ft Mfa^ttk^; 



SCHOOL MEDIA PROFILE 









O 




o - 






in 






<r 




C3 




2 






c - 






.r< 




rs 


a 




D 


5 


on 


o 




o ^ 




n •/ 


in 




r» 


a: 




Z 




ST 


Z 




o — 






in 






V 


o 







3 ^ ^ ^ ^. ^ ; 




j» — r* -t u\ V 1 


t/iUXOO-J UOOuj 




O % f« I.- .J », 




C — ^* V i/> C r -r- 







TO BE FILLED IN BY 
OPSCAN OPERATOR: 
LAST FORM 



PH/\SE reached on the GREEN FORM, Fur each criterion indicate the PHASE representing the 
objective your school will attain.in the period of time indicated. (First yr. Red form, 5ih yr. 
Blue form). 

iTPHTLOSOPHY & PROGRAM PHASF 





A 


General 




B-1 


Selection 




62 


Weeding 




B-3 


Circulation 


o 


B-4-a 


Names of F^ility 


o 


B-4-b 


Professional Person's Title 




B-5 


Inventory 




B-6 


Location of Materials 




B-y 


Card Catalog 




C-l-a 


Staff Utilization 




C-1b 


Student Utilization 




C-1-C 


Extent of Use 




C-1d 


Hours 




C-2a 


Scheduling Students 




C-2b 


Sched. Prof. Media Persons 


1 


1. PERSONNEL 




A-1 


Number of Professionals 




A-2 


Management Functions 




A-3 


Utilization Functions 




A-4 


Clerical & Technical Functions 




A-5 


Certification 




B-1 


Number Tech. & Clerical 


5 


B-2 


Utilization Functions 




B-3 


Clerical & Technical Func. 



ill. FACILITIES 



A 


Display & Circulation Areas 


B-1 


Size 


B-2-a 


Howcr 


B-2-b 


Carrels 


B-2-C 


Equipped 


C-1 


Group Viewing & Listening 


C-2 


Conference Rooms 


C-3 


Large Classroom 


D 


Production Area 


E 


Equipment Storage 


F 


Work Area 


G 


Professional Area 


H 


OfficeSpace 



IV. EQUIPMENT 



A 16mm Projector 

B 8mm Projector 

C 2x2SlidePro]., Rem. C. 



2 A 



1 2 

1 s 



0 1 
0 1 



1 



3 4 

3 4 

2 ^ 

3 4 



3 4 

y 

3 ^5 

t\ 

3 4 

7^ 

3 4 

I,' 

t : t , 

3 4 

H V 

X 2 

3 -4 

? ^ 

•*» 

3 4 

n r» 

3 4 



D Filmstrip or Comb. Proj. 

E 10x10 Overhead Projector 

F Opaque Projector 

G Filmstrip Viewers 

H 2 x2Slide Viewer 

! TV Receiver 

J Micro-Projector 

K Record Player 

L Audio Tape Players 

M Audio Tape Recorders 

N Listening Stations 

0 Projection Cart 

P Projection Screens 

Q Radio Receiver (AM-FM) 

R Copying Machine 

S Duplicating Machine 

T Light Control 

U Video Tape Recorder 

V-1 Dry Mount Press 

V-2 Paper Cutler 

V-3 Transparency Equipment 

V-4 Rapid Process Camera 

V-5 Primary Typewriter 

V-6 Copy Camera 

V-7 35min Camera 

V-8 Film Rewind 

V-9 Film Splicers 

V-10 Tape Splicer 

V-11 Mechanical Lettering Device 

V. MATERIALS 



A 


Books (Non-Text) 


B 


Magazines 


C 


Newspapers 


D 


Pamph., Clip., & Ephi. Mat. 


E 


Filmstrips 


F 


8mm Films 


G 


16mm Films & Video Rec. 


H 


Tape & Disc Audio Rec. 


1 


Si ides 


J 


Study Prints 


K 


Art Prints 


L 


Globes 


M 


O.H. Transparen./Masters 


N 


Prof. Coll., Books 


0 


Prof. Coll., Magazines 


P 


Prof. Coll., Guides 



I z 



7 

1 7 



0 

0 

H 
0 

0 1 

^ t> 

0 .1 



I. ? 

1 2 



1. 2 3 

1 2 3 

.'•» 1 • 

12 3 



1 ? 3 
I 2 3 

.1 



2 
2 
2 
l 2 



« t 2 









o 


*- <N 












-C 






> 




o 


— r<« 






u« 




1 « 






MJ 


> 




o 


— *NJ 


n 


«r 


W) 




r« 






< 


o 




o 


.>j 


»•> 


«r 


vn 


«> 


rs, 


V 






MO. 




o 




rn 


«f 


m 




r» 


X 








o 




n 


«? 


m 




fs 


D 





S 



1 

r *A 



i 



SCHOOL MEDIA PROFILE 



ERIC 



Currcn; Smujs 






(Red form) 


CojK -5 \r. ohivtlivc^ 















T — 'S 




in ^• 


X C< 






z 






: - \ 


.■n 


tr» 


3J 


2: 




till 


o 

a: 




^ .>» 






X 






2 








in V 





— i/^ — iS — L.'/- UOZ-. 
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APPENDIX K 
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